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HOW ABRAHAM LINCOLN RECEIVED THE NEWS OF 
HIS NOMINATION FOR PRESIDENT. 

Eeminiscences of Early Sports in Springfield — An 
Improbable Story Corrected. 

By the Crier of the Court, T. W. S. Kidd. 

It has been said that Mr. Lincoln was engaged in play- 
ing a game of ball when the dispatch was handed him announ- 
cing his nomination to the Presidency in 1860 at Chicago by 
the Republican party. This is a great mistake. Mr. Lincoln 
was as fully aware of what was going on that day as any man 
in Springfield. It would argue an apathy in regard to passing 
events never characterizing Abraham Lincoln in anything 
political or professional. He was what the world would style 
a **well posted man" on nearly every subject claiming atten- 
tion from public men particularly, and in a matter of such 
moment to him, and one upon which he had exchanged views 
with nearly every prominent delegate to the convention from 
this State, either in person or by letter, that it is out of the 
range of the probable to presume for a moment that he was 
playing ball or in any other way treating the matter with that 
indifference which some have endeavored to picture in this 
story. Allow me right here to diverge a little to give the 
true history of Mr. Lincoln's whereabouts when receiving the 
news. He had been in the telegraph oflSce, at that time on the 
north side of the square, awaiting dispatches, and had pa- 
tiently endured the suspense until the convention had begun to 
take a ballot. He then left the office and walked to the store of 
Smith, Wickersham & Co., where Mr. Rosenwald's store now 
is. While standing there, talking of what he had already 
learned, a yell was heard, and footsteps were also heard com- 
ing down the stairway of the telegraph office. This was taken 
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up until yell after yell was heard all along the north side, and 
a messenger came running to him, announcing the news. In 
a few minutes a hundred people had gathered around him 
cheering, while some wanted to know the particulars and 
others wanted to congratulate him. He wanted to get out of 
the crowd, and remarking in a loud voice to those around him, 
^*Well, there is a little woman who will be interested in this 
news, and I will go home and tell her," started for home. 

Mr. Lincoln was not playing ball at the time the news 
came to this city that he had been honored by a nomination 
for the Presidency. But withal that, he was a lover of the 
sport, and frequently played *^hand ball.'' In 1859, Zimri A. 
Enos, Esq., Hon. Chas. A. Keyes, E. L. Baker, Esq., then 
editor of the Journal. William A. Turney, Esq., Clerk of the 
Supreme Court, and a number of others, in connection with 
Mr. Lincoln, had the lot, then an open one, lying between what 
was known as the United States Court Building, on the north- 
east corner of the public square, and the building owned by 
our old friend, Mr. John Carmody, on the alley north of it, 
on Sixth street, enclosed with a high board fence, leaving a 
dead wall at either end. In this ** alley" could be found Mr. 
Lincoln, with the gentlemen named and others, as vigorously 
engaged in the sport as though life depended upon it. He 
would play until nearly exhausted and then take a seat on the 
rough board benches arranged along the sides for the accom- 
modation of friends and the tired players. 

Our old friend — ^now deceased — ^Patrick Stanley, had 
built an ** alley" in the rear of his grocery in the Second 
Ward, which is still standing, to accommodate his Irish- Amer- 
ican friends, who have a native love for the same character 
of ball sport. On more than one occasion, **01d Abe" could 
have been seen walking down there in company with Mr. 
Turney and others, who had the same fondness for the game, 
to test their skill with some of Mr. Stanley's more robust 
friends. Mr. Lincoln was also very fond of the old game of 
** corner ball," and frequently joined these same gentlemen in 
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excursions out of the city to get a pasture in which they might 
have a quiet game of ball. He was passionately fond of these 
ball games, not only for the sport they afforded, but for the 
better reason that they gave him recreation from office labor 
and the mental toil in the studious preparations he made for 
his professional duties and the indefatigable study in other 
channels by this self-made man. Mr. Lincoln was just as 
much in earnest in playing these games as he was when on 
the stump, making a speech before a jury, in the argument 
of a cause, or when unraveling knotty law points before the 
court. I have sat and laughed many happy hours away watch- 
ing a game of ball between him on one side and Hon. Chas. A. 
Keyes on the other. Mr. Keyes is quite a short man, but 
muscular, wiry and active as a cat, while his now more dis- 
tinguished antagonist, as all now know, was tall and a little 
awkward, but which with much practice and skill in the move- 
ment of the ball, together with his good judgment, gave him 
the greatest advantage. In a very hotly contested game, 
when both sides were **up a stump'' — a term used by the 
players to indicate an even game — and while the contestants 
were vigorously watching every movement, Mr. Lincoln and 
Mr. Turney collided with such force that it came very near 
preventing his nomination to the Presidency, and giving to 
Springfield a sensation by his death and burial. Both were 
badly hurt, but not so badly as to discourage either from being 
found in the ** alley'' the next day. Base ball was not ^'all 
the rage" at that period, but we have no doubt that had Mr. 
Lincoln remained in private life he would have been equally 
fond of base ball; at least we conclude thus from the fact 
that the same gentlemen who played with him, with but few 
exceptions, organized the first base ball club ever organized 
in this city, when the disease reached the Capital of Illinois. 

Note. — The above article was taken from "The Round Table." January 
14, 1882, a newspaper published in Springfield, 111. A file beginning Vol. I, 
No. 1, Jan. 1, 1882, to Vol. II, No. 8, 1883, in the Illinois State Historical 
Library. 



